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OBJECT OF THE WOMAN'S PARTY 


The object of this organization shall be 

to secure for women complete equality 

with men under the law and in all human 
relationships. 


THE LUCRETIA MOTT AMENDMENT 

“Men and women shall have Equal Rights 

throughout the United States and every 
place subject to its jurisdiction.” 


“Congress shall have power to enforce 
this article by appropriate legislation.” 


Senate Joint Resolution Number 1 
House Joint Resolution Number 1 


Introduced in the Senate March 10, 1933, 
by Sznator JoHN G. TOWNSEND, Delaware. 


Introduced in the House March 39, on 
by Louis LUDLOow, 


Equal Rights 
On To New York 


T IS hard to realize that a whole year has passed since the last Convention 
| of the National Woman’s Party met in Wilmington. 

Great things have happened since that inspiring gathering last Novem- 
ber in the capital of Delaware. Less than two months later, the news was 
flashed around the world that the Pan American Conference at Montevideo 


had given heed to the cry of the women of the Americas by the adoption of 


two treaties, one designed to make nationality laws apply to humans through- 
out the length and breadth of the Western world; the other, to strike down 


_ all shackles which make the citizenship of the Ameritas woman inferior to 


that of the American man. | 
Since then, the Equal Nationality Treaty has been ratified by the United 
States and Chile, and has been declared open for adherence to the world. 


And now the League of Nations has decided to place the matter of Equal 


Rights on its agenda for next year. 

This is a shining record for one year, but it should not blind us to the 
tremendous amount of work that still lies ahead. Of paramount importance 
is the. building up of a large and growing membership and organization, one 
whose network will. cover the entire country and whose combined plea for 


justice will arise in such volume that it can no longer be denied. 


Come to the Convention. Let the meeting in New York be the starting 
point for an even greater macs for freedom than that begun at Wilmington. 


Cady Stanton’s Message 


HE best way that we can celebrate the birthdays of our pioneer Feminists 

is to recall their stimulating words, gain renewed inspiration from them, 

and go forth more determined than ever to win for women complete 
equality of opportunity. 

Elizabeth Cady Stanton, whose birthday falls on November 12, left this 

message for us, “Take down every barrier in woman’s way and let her find 

her own sphere.” That this statement, uttered eighty-four years ago, is still 


_ applicable today is a severe indictment of our progress. Nevertheless, it is 


especially pertinent at this time when Mussolini and Hitler have,taken it upon 
themselves to map out woman’s sphere, when men, greedy for employment, 
urge that women be kept out of the labor market, when more and more legis- 
lation is advocated which would limit women’s right to work, and when 


- women themselves begin to blame Feminism for the ills due to a faulty 


economic system. 

What is more important to women than anything else is equality with 
men under the law and an equal opportunity to choose their work. Given 
this they will help men chart a way out of these troubled times. If denied 
this, and the philosophy prevails that one of the main causes of our economic 
troubles is the fact that women have esc out of their sphere, progress will 
be delayed for many generations. 

And yet there are some women blind coiieial to talk disparagingly of 
women’s economic independence, forgetting that it is only because women 
have earned money of their own that they have gained the freedom they have 
today. We hear them say that it is more important for women to bear and 
rear children than to type letters in some man’s office, that the idea of economic 
independence for women is a farce because the depression has proved that 
there is no economic independence for anyone. All this is beside the point 
and clouds the issue. The fact that our economic system has glaring faults 
is no reason for speaking deprecatingly of the economic independence of 
women. There need be no choice between economic independence and babies. 
Both are possible and desirable. 

It is tragic to hear women say that there is no longer any need of a Fem- 
inist movement and then to look about us and see the attempts being made to 
build barriers about women. 

We have not found it advisable to climb down from the watch towers of 
Feminism. We will not break faith with the pioneers, but will keep watch 
while some of our sisters, blinded by the chaos of world affairs, become 
reactionary and voice opinions which sound more like those of anti-Feminists 
of past ages than like those of intelligent, wide-awake women of today. There 
is nothing to be ashamed of in Feminism. All it demands is equality of oppor- 
tunity, a place in the sun. It does not keep women from taking an interest 
in world problems. In fact, Feminism is doing its best to see that women 
contribute a full, intelligent share in solving them. We reiterate with Eliza- 
beth Cady Stanton, “Take down every barrier in woman’s way and let her 
find her own sphere.” 
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The 1934 Convention 


HE 1934 Convention of the National 
Woman’s Party, November 16, 17, 18, 


is almost upon us. The Committee _ 


is working day and night to have every- 
thing in readiness for the opening session. 
Headquarters of the Convention are to 
be at the Hotel New Weston, Madison 
Avenue and Fiftieth Street, and registra- 
tion begins Friday evening at eight 
o’clock. Saturday morning at ten the 
opening session will be called to order 
by Florence Bayard Hilles, Acting Chair- 
man of the Party. As every one knows, a 
Convention of the National Woman’s 
Party is an unforgettable occasion. 

Burnita Shelton Matthews, member of 
the National Council of the Woman’s 
Party, who has done such brilliant work 
as Chairman of the Legal Research Com- 
mittee of the Party, and who was recently 
elected President of the National Asso- 
ciation of Women Lawyers, will preside 
at the opening meeting. 

The business sessions are to be for ac- 
credited delegates, founders, and life mem- 
bers only, but the luncheons on Saturday 
and Sunday afternoons will be open to all 
members and friends of the Party. 

Maud Younger who has done magnifi- 
cent work in the Suffrage and Equal 
Rights campaigns, and is now Congres- 
sional Chairman, will preside at the Con- 
vention luncheon on Saturday. : 

The Honorable Fiorello LaGuardia is 
expected to bring to the delegates—if not 


the keys of the city—certainly inspiring | 


words of greeting. Gretta Palmer, writer, 


and widely-read columnist, will speak on _ 


a Feminist subject not yet divulged. 

Nina Strandberg, of Helsingfors, Fin- 
land, the spirited and energetic President 
of a woman’s organization in Finland de- 
voted to Equal Rights for women, is now 
in the United States and will speak at the 
Saturday luncheon on what women are 
doing in Scandinavian countries. Laura 
- Berrien, Chairman of the International 
Relations Committee of the National 
Association of Women Lawyers, member 
of the Washington firm of attorneys, Mat- 
thews, Berrien & Greathouse, and Treas- 
urer of the National Woman’s Party, will 
be the third — at the luncheon. 


T 2:30 on Saturday the second busi- 
ness session will convene, presided 
over by Adelaide Stedman, member of the 
- New York City Committee of the National 
- Woman’s Party. The banquet on Saturday 
night at 7:15, presided over by Florence 
Bayard Hilles, Acting National Chair- 
man, will mark the high spot of the ‘social 
events of the Convention. The Park Lane 
Hotel at 270 Park Avenue will be re 
splendent with the National Woman’s 
_ Party colors—purple, white and gold— 
originally chosen for the organization by 


Mrs. John Jay White. Mrs. Karl Greene, 


‘Chairman of the Flower Committee, will 


have charge of decorations. 

The toastmistress will be the vivacious 
and charming Betty Gram Swing, who, 
recently returned to the United States 
after several years in Europe, is now 
working with Doris Stevens on the Inter 
American Commission of Women. She 


brings with her a wealth of experience in 


“The proper sphere for any human be- 
capable of attaining; and this can not be 
ascertained without complete liberty of 
choice.” 

John Stuart Mill. 


the Feminist movement in England and 
other European countries. Many who 
knew Betty Gram in the dramatic days of 
suffrage and ratification will be delighted 
to hear her again. 


HE imposing group of speakers for the 


banquet includes Gail Laughlin, mem- 


ber of the Maine Senate, a practicing at- 
torney and one of the great orators of the 
National Woman’s Party. She will sound 
the key-note of the evening—the imme- 
diate need for securing the passage of an 
Equal Rights Amendment. Representa- 
tive Louis Ludlow of Indiana, who intro- 
duced the Equal Rights Amendment in 
the last Congress, will speak on the 
Amendment. 

Senator Royal S. Copeland of New 
York, sponsor of the victorious Equal Na- 


tionality Bill, and a champion of the | 
Equal Rights Amendment, will emphasize 


the political wisdom of prompt action on 
the Amendment. | 

George Gordon Battle, nationally- 
known lawyer and life-long friend of the 
Feminist cause, who will speak, writes 
that it will give him “pleasure to attend 
the banquet and to make a talk on behalf 
of the Equal Rights Amendment.” 

Lena Madesin Phillips, President of the 
National Council of Women, and Presi- 
dent of the International Association of 
Business and Professional Women, will 
speak on the need for closer cooperation 
between women in order that there may 


be immediate progress along the lines of 


equality between men and women. The 
National Council of Women includes rep- 
resentatives of all the important women’s 
organizations in the country, and the In- 
ternational Association of Business and 
Professional Women is one of the most 
active women’s international groups. Miss 
Phillips realizes keenly the jeopardy in 
which the women of today find themselves 
—in all countries. After attending the 
sessions of the International Labor Con- 


ference at Geneva recently, she said: “The 
whole woman movement is under fire, and 
at many points women are losing ground. 
The persistent attacks in many countries 
on the right of women—and particularly 
married women—to work are danger sig- 
nals which women of the United States 
should heed.” 

Others among the announced speakers 
are Edith Houghton Hooker, member of 
the National Council and former Chair- 
man of the Maryland Branch of the Na- 
tional Woman’s Party, and Mabel Vernon 
of the Women’s International League for 
Peace and Freedom. Miss Vernon has 
just returned from the International Con- 
vention of the League at Zurich, and from 
Geneva where she worked with Alice Paul 
on the Women’s Consultative Committee 


_ Of the League of Nations. 


The final business session Sunday, at 


10 A. M., will be presided over by Mrs. 


Harvey W. Wiley, former National Chair- 
man and member of the National Council. 
At the luncheon Sunday, to be held at the 
New Weston Hotel at 12:30 o’clock, Mrs. 
Stephen H. P. Pell, Chairman of the 
Party’s National Advisory Committee, 
will preside. Among the speakers will be 
Jane Norman Smith, Chairman of the 
Committee on Economic Equality of the 
National Woman’s Party; Mary Murray, 


Chairman of the National Industrial _ 


Council of the Woman’s Party; and 
Bessie I. Koehl, Attorney of Washington, 
D. C., and recently-elected Chairman of 
the Government Workers’ Council. These 
speakers will emphasize inequalities in 
the economic world today. | 

The Convention Committee, consisting 
of Florence Bayard Hilles, Chairman, 
Mrs. Marcus Marks, Mildred Palmer, 
Anita Pollitzer, Jane Norman Smith and 
Adelaide Stedman, asks that all members 
of the Woman’s Party who are coming to 
the Convention write at once to Adelaide 
Stedman, New York City Committee, Na- 
tional Woman’s Party, 542 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City, for reservations for the 
banquet and luncheons. 


HE New Weston Hotel, Madison Ave- 


nue and Fiftieth Street, will be Con- 
vention Headquarters. Since the sessions 
will be busy ones, delegates are advised 
to reserve rooms at the New Weston at 
once. This hotel has made especially at- 
tractive rates to those who signify that 
they are coming to attend the Woman’s 
Party Convention. Single rooms with bath 
are available at $2.50 per person; double 
rooms with bath at $2.50 per person; and 
suites for three people are $2.50 per per- 
son. Each State Branch of the Party is 


entitled to one voting delegate for every _ 


25 members. All founders and life-mem- 
bers are also entitled to vote. 
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Hilles, Acting Chairman of the 
National Woman’s Party, to the 
Middle West, to increase the enthusiasm in 
behalf of the Equal Rights Amendment, 
included a speaking tour of Ohio where 
the Ohio Branch of the Party arranged 
several meetings in Mrs. Hilles’ honor. 
Among the first was a tea and recep- 
tion, Thursday, October 18, at the home 
of Mrs. Frederick A. Miller, 2065 Barton 
Place, Columbus, Ohio. Dr. A. Sophie 
Rogers, Chairman of the Twelfth District 
of the Ohio Branch of the National Wom- 
an’s Party, presided, and the committee 
of arrangements consisted of Mrs. Thomas 
L. Kibler, chairman; Mrs. Walter J. 
Shepard, Mrs. H. W. Vanneman, Mrs. S. 
S. Wyer and Mrs. Richard 8. Buck, Jr. 
Hostesses assisting Mrs. Miller included 
Mrs. F. Stanley Crooks, Mrs. Helen Pugh 
Alcorn, Mrs. D. V. Burkett, Mrs. Mary M. 
Stage, Mrs. Robert J. Brunner, Mrs. E. 
W. Miller, Mrs. Richard Wallace and 
members of the Symphony Club. ) 
On the following afternoon, in Cincin- 
nati, at the home of Helen Norman Smith, 
2643 Clifton avenue, Mrs. Hilles told of 
the nation-wide campaign that is being 
waged to secure the passage of the Equal 
Rights Amendment at the coming ses- 


R ‘rite, trips by Florence Bayard 


ETTY GRAM SWING, who began 
her long and brilliant career in the 
Feminist movement with the mili- 
tant activities of the National Woman’s 


Party in Washington in 1917, and was 
imprisoned in Washington and Boston 


during that period, has returned from 
fourteen years residence in Europe to 
resume her work for international Femin- 
ism at the headquarters of the Inter 
American Commission of Women. 

While abroad, she participated in many 
Feminist activities in Berlin, Geneva, 
London, and Paris, and was the only 
foreign member of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Six Point Group of Great 
Britain, of which Viscountess Rhondda 
was then Chairman. She organized and 
was Chairman of the London Committee 
of the National Woman’s Party, fre- 
quently representing this organization at 
diplomatic conferences in Europe. She 
has spoken for Feminism at large gather- 
ings in London, Dublin, Copenhagen, Ber- 
lin and Geneva. She was one of the inter- 
national group of Feminists who at- 
tempted to present the Equal Rights 
Treaty to the Peace Ambassadors at the 
Chateau de Rambouillet, near Paris, in 
August 1928, when the ambassadors were 
in France to sign the Kellogg-Briand 
Peace Pact. For this attempt she, along 


sion of Congress. Every Senator and Rep- 
resentative, as well as all candidates for 
Congress and the Senate, Mrs. Hilles said, 


are being interviewed in regard to their 


stand on the Amendment. She considered 
it a matter of congratulation for Ohio 
members of the Party that former Gov- 
ernor A. V. Donahey of Ohio, who is a 
nominee for the United States Senate, 
approves of the Amendment. 

Mrs. Hilles also said that the National 
Woman’s Party had worked for the pas- 
sage of the Cable Act which had been 
introduced by an Ohio Congressman and 
which had eliminated many inequalities 
in nationalization laws. At present, the 
Woman’s Party leaders, she explained, are 
working to “equalize conditions” under 
the codes, many of which are unjust to 
women as a result of the haste in which 
they were prepared. She also stressed 
the great importance of the Party’s under- 
taking, with other organizations, to secure 
the passage of international laws giving 
women an equal status with men. 

In Dayton, Ohio, Mrs. Hilles was the 
guest for several days of Mrs. Valentine 
Winters who gave a tea in honor of the 
Feminist leader, Tuesday, October 23, at 
her home on the Alexandersville Road, 
near 


with Doris Stevens, Fanny Bunand- 
Sévastos and others, was arrested. This 
experience led her to dedicate her life to 


work for the Equal Rights Treaty. In 


September of the same year, she assisted 
Doris Stevens, Chairman of the Inter 
American Commission of Women in her 
Feminist work with the League of Na- 
tions in Geneva. 

Without assistance these two women 
arrived at Geneva for the first encounter 
with the League on a Feminist issue. They 
immediately had an interview with M. 
Henri Rolin of Belgium, the rapporteur 
on the First Commission of the Assembly, 
and told him the Inter American Commis- 
sion of Women intended to submit an 
Equal Nationality Treaty Draft to the 
Hague Codification Conference and 
wanted the Assembly to adopt a Resolu- 
tion urging Governments attending the 
Conference to send women plenipoten- 
tiaries to The Hague in order that women 
might have a voice in world codification 
of their own nationality rights. M. Rolin’s 
Report on the approaching Hague Confer- 
ence was ready for the printer, but he 
thought the idea an excellent one and 
agreed to incorporate such a proposal in 
his report. Would they get a delegate to 
propose it? 

By noon the next day the League Dele- 


On the previous evening, Mrs. Hilles 
was the main speaker at a dinner given in 
her honor at the Maramor Restaurant 
in Columbus, by the Columbus Branch 
of the Party. Dr. A. Sophie Rogers, pro- 
fessor of psychology at Ohio State Uni- 
versity, presided, turning the meeting 
over to Mrs. Winters of Dayton for the 
introduction of speakers. Prominent men 
and women attended, and the speakers, 
in addition to Mrs. Hilles, included Free- 
man T. Eagleson, a well-known attorney, 
and Daniel 8S. Webber, Jr., a candidate 


for the Ohio Legislature. 


In her speech, Mrs. Hilles dwelt on 
the fact that inequalities which discrimi- 
nate against women in various States 
affect their citizenship rights, the control 
of property, the control of earnings, 
their inheritance rights, contract rights, 
and opportunities in professions and in- 
dustries, to mention only a few. These 
evils, she maintained, could all be wiped © 
out by the passage of the Lucretia Mott 
Equal Rights Amendment. 

Others who sat at the speakers’ table 
included Dr. Shirley Armstrong, Mrs. 
Freeman T. Eagleson, Professor and Mrs, — 
A. B. Wolfe, Mrs. Thomas L. Kibler, Mrs. 
Vie Donahey and Marian Donahey. 


Betty Gram Swing Returns Inter Commission 


‘gates from all but one of the Latin Amer- 


ican Republics, members of the League, 
met to discuss the women’s proposal. Cuba 
agreed to propose the Resolution; Vene- 
zuela to second it. The others agreed to 
support it. The First Commission met that 
afternoon and adopted it. The Assembly 
approved it unanimously. For the first 
time in international diplomatic confer- 
ences women plenipotentiaries were named 
to The Hague Conference. 


Betty Gram Swing worked in Geneva 
also in 1931 and 1932 with the Women’s 
Consultative Committee on Nationality, 
created by the League of Nations. More 
recently she was a leader in organizing 
two mass meetings in London, sponsored 
by a united front of more than thirty 
British women’s organizations for Equal 
Pay for Equal Work and For the Right of 
Married Women To Earn. In connection 
with the latter she led the picket parade 
advocating the boycott of the Austin auto- 
mobiles manufactured by Sir Herbert 
Austin, the Henry Ford of England, who — 
had publicly declared that the elimina- 
tion of women from industry was a solu- 
tion of the unemployment problem, This 
demonstration received world-wide pub- 
licity, dramatizing the protest of women 
against being ousted from gainful occu-— 
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pations. A direct result of these pro- 
tests was the rescinding of an order issued 
by the Board of Directors of Liverpool 
University requiring women upon mar- 
riage to retire from the Faculty, an order 
that would have affected two of the most 
valuable and distinguished women pro- 
fessors at that time on the Faculty. 

While working in Dublin, Betty Gram 
Swing succeeded in recruiting the inter- 
est and assistance of President de Valera 
in the fight for equal nationality, as a 
result of which this principle has been 
incorporated in a Citizenship Bill pend- 
ing in the Irish Free State. 

As a Member of the Inter Continental 
Committee on Ratification and Adherence, 
a Committee of the Inter American Com- 
mission of Women, her work will be pri- 


marily to coordinate the international 

activities of women on behalf of the 

equality treaties of Montevideo. 
Speaking of the present outlook for 


Feminism, Mrs. Gram Swing said: 


“T return to warn the women of the 
western hemisphere that, unless they 
unite at once to stand four-square against 
all encroachments on their rights, they 


will live to see all these rights swept 


away. Whatever minor political differ- 
ences there may be among women today, 
we must combine to protect the advances 
we have already made, and entrench our- 
selves against the approaching war on 
our liberties. At the present time, Ger- 
many and Italy are lost to our fight. Eng- 
land is indifferent. Geneva is adamant. 
Our hope now lies in the women of those 
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countries where real democracy still lives, 
especially the nations of the western 
hemisphere. 

“The Feminist movement is not dead, 
even in reactionary Europe. Heartened 
by the forthright stand taken by the Latin 
American countries on the Equal Nation- 
ality Treaty and the Four Power Pact on 
Equal Civil and Political Rights, the dis- 
illusioned women of Europe pin their 
faith on the women of the Americas to 
save them from the degradation of a re- 
turn to their position in the Dark Ages. 

“We must not fail them!” 

Mrs. Gram Swing will be toastmistress 
at the banquet to be held in New York on 
November 17, at the time of the Annual 
Convention of the National Woman’s 
Party. 


Dr. Williams on Equal Rights Staff 


QUAL RIGHTS takes pleasure in 
announcing that Dr. Mary Wil- 
helmine Williams, Professor of His- 
tory at Goucher College, has joined its 
editorial staff. 
Both in the United States and abroad, 
Dr. Williams is known as an educator, 
Pacifist, Feminist, and historian. From 


Who’s Who and other sources we learn 


that for her first book, Anglo-American 
Isthmian Diplomacy, 1815-1915, she was 
awarded the prize of the American Hos- 
torical Association for 1914. Her other 


books include Cousin-Hunting in Scandi- 


navia (Boston, 1916) ; Social Scandinavia 
in the Viking Age (New York, 1920); a 


“Life of John M. Clayton,” which appears 


in Volume VI of American Secretaries of 
State and Their Diplomacy (New York, 
1928); and The People and Politics of 
Latin-America (Boston, 1930). 

Dr. Williams is now working on a biog- 
raphy of Dom Pedro the Magnanimous, 
Second Emperor of Brazil. 

She has also contributed extensively to 
the magazines, chiefly those dealing with 
historical subjects, her articles having 
appeared in Hispanic American Histori- 
cal Review, American Historical’ Review, 
Historical Outlook, North American Re- 
view, South Atlantic Quarterly, and 
others. As a contributor to the Diction- 
ary of American Biography, she wrote 
the biographies of some of the great fig- 
ures in the early Feminist movement in 
this country, including those of Elizabeth 


Cady Stanton, Henry B. Stanton, Lucy 


Stone, Lucretia Mott, James Mott, Ernes- 
tine Rose and about twenty others. She 
was also a contributor to the Hncyclo- 
pedia of the Social Sciences. In her busy 
life as educator, biographer and historian, 
she has also found time for editorial work 
on the periodical section of the History 
Teachers’ Magazine, from 1913 to 1915, 
and was a member of the board of editors 
of the Hispanic-American Historical Re- 
view from 1927 to 1933. 


Her career as an educator had a pic- 
turesque beginning in a little log school- 
house in California, more than a hundred 
miles from the railroad, where she taught 
for six years, including one year when she 
lived in a log-house. Born of Scandi- 
navian parents, and reared on the fron- 
tier of California, she owes to a liberal- 
minded father and a spirited mother, her 
early introduction to Feminism. During 
her early teaching days in California she 
worked for suffrage in an unspectacular 
manner and, after coming to Baltimore to 
join the Goucher faculty, canvassed for 
signatures for the suffrage petition to be 
presented to the State Legislature, 

Dr. Williams received her education at 
the California State Normal School at 


San Jose, California, continuing her 


studies at Stanford University, and the 
Universities of California and Chicago. 
She has done free lance research work in 
Scandinavia, France, England, Portugal 
and Latin-America, especially in Brazil. 
Her degrees include an A.B., A.M. and 
Ph.D. from Stanford University, the last 
having been conferred in 1914. Her suc- 
cess as a teacher in the remote little log 
school-house led to her appointment as 
assistant in history at Stanford and then 
as acting instructor in history. From 
1914-1915 she was instructor in history at 
Wellesley College. She has been a mem- 
ber of the faculty of Goucher since 1915. 
She has alsostaught during the summer at 
the University of Nebraska and oe 
Washington University. 

Dr. Williams has carried the pioneering 
spirit engendered during her earliest days 
on the California frontier into her later 
work as historian and educator. She 
introduced at Goucher College, in 1917, 
the first course in Canadian history of- 


fered in the United States, and for twelve | 


years has taught at Goucher a course in 
the “History of the Woman Movement in 
the United States” which is still regarded 
as unique. 


Her historical writings have brought 
Dr. Williams in close contact with histori- 
cal organizations. She is a member of the 
National Committee on Latin American 
Research, has been a member of the execu- 
tive board of the American Historical 
Association from 1921 to 1926, and has 
been secretary of the Conference on His- 
panic American History of the American 
Historical Association since 1928. Recog- 
nition of Dr. Williams as an authority on 
South American affairs is shown by the 
fact that she has served as a special in- 
vestigator on two important occasions. 
She was historical, geographical and car- 
tographical “expert” for Honduras, when 
the Elihu Root firm was counsel for the 
latter, in connection with the mediation 
by the United States State Department of 
the Honduranean-Guatemalan boundary 
controversy, 1918-1919, and was also “ex- 
pert” on the Honduranean-Nicaraguan 
boundary dispute in 1919. She has made 
for the American Association of Univer- 
sity Women a survey of educational facili- 
ties for women in Latin America, 1926- 
1927. 


Necessarily, her work as a student and 
interpreter of history has necessitated ex- 
tensive travel in Europe as well as in 
North and South America. She has visited 
all twenty of the Latin American coun- 
tries, some of them repeatedly, traveling 
alone, going along byways as well as 
highways, and using every form of con- 
veyance, from dug-out canoe to airplane. 


Dr. Williams is not only a Feminist, 
but an out-and-out Pacifist and War “Re- 
sister.” She helped to form the Baltimore 
Branch of the Woman’s Peace Party in 
1916 and became its Vice-President. She 
was also active in the work of reorgani- 
zation in 1924 which led to the change 
from Woman’s Peace Party to Women’s 
International League for Peace and Free- 
dom of whose Maryland Branch she is 
now the Chairman. 
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Equal Rights 


Rights Placed League Agenda 


Nations is over, the delegates have 

gone home after a short session of 
two and a half weeks. As one views the 
events of this year’s Assembly two things 
stand out. One was the entrance of Russia 
into the League, the other was the steady 
and persistent demand of women to be 
heard, resulting in the whole question of 
the status of women being placed on the 
agenda of the next Assembly. This year 
there were more women than ever before 
in the League corridors. There was a 
deepening consciousness among them of 
the widespread attack upon the rights of 
women, in the many growing dictator- 
ships of the world: the attack on the right 
to earn a living, the right to an education, 
to hold public office, to enter the profes- 
sions. This swing back to a bygone day, 
women felt must not be passed over in 
silence. 


Be HE 1934 Assembly of the League of 


HE women in the League corridors 
had come to ask that the matter of 
equality in nationality be acted upon this 


year by the League and that a Treaty to 


provide for equality in nationality be sub- 
mitted to the Governments. This cam- 
paign on nationality began some years 
ago, because of the burning sense of in- 
justice that many women felt in having to 
give up their nationality when they mar- 
ried. To oblige a woman to take her hus- 
band’s nationality was treating her as his 
possession. 

In 1931 in response to an earnest appeal 
from women that they be consulted in 
regard to the proposed world codification 
of laws dealing with the nationality of 
women, the League of Nations Council 
created the Women’s Consultative Com- 
mittee on Nationality. Each year since 
then, this Committee has been sending in 
its reports to the League, and always 
these reports have ended with the demand: 
“That there shall be no distinction based 
on sex as regards nationality either in 
legislation or in practice.” 

To these reports and to the women’s 
campaign the League has given a certain 
consideration. They have resulted in a 
discussion of equality in nationality each 
year in the Assembly. They have also re- 
sulted in keeping the Hague Nationality 
Convention open in regard to equality for 
women. But this year the Fascist spirit 
was reflected in the representatives sent 
to the League and there was a more de- 
termined effort than ever to blockade the 
work. Some of the delegates exhibited 
signs of annoyance at the persistent de- 
mand of women. On one subject only in 
regard to women has the League been con- 
sistently willing to confer and make pro- 
posals, namely on the problem of “the 
traffic in women.” Since the League’s in- 
ception “the traffic in women” has been 


By Madeleine Z. Doty 


every year on the agenda of the Assembly. 


To consider women in any other light has 


not been deemed necessary by the men 
delegates in Geneva. 

But the women were undaunted. The 
Women’s Consultative Committee on Na- 
tionality consisting of representatives 
from “The International Council of Wom- 
en,” “The Women’s International League 
for Peace and Freedom,” “The All Asian 
Conference of Women,” “The Equal 
Rights International” and “The Inter 
American Commission of Women,” met 
on July 24 and 25, at Geneva, and drew 
up a program as follows: 


“The five international organizations of 
women forming the Women’s Consulta- 
tive Committee on Nationality created by 
the Council of the League of Nations call 
the attention of the 15th Assembly of the 
League of Nations to the action of the 
Seventh Conference of American Repub- 
lics at Montevideo in December 1933 in 
adopting a Treaty abolishing all distinc- 
tions based on sex in their law and prac- 
tice relating to nationality. 

“This Committee asks the Assembly to 
give its approval to the Equal Nationality 
Treaty, adopted at Montevideo, and to 
submit this Treaty to all the Members of 
the League that are not already signa- 
tories. 

“This Committee also asks the Assem- 
bly to delete or amend those articles of 
the Hague Nationality Convention that 


are in conflict with the principle of equal- 


ity embodied in the Montevideo Nation- 
ality Trea 

During he preceding winter the ¢ cause 
of equality in nationality had achieved a 
great victory on the American continent. 
In December 1933 at Montevideo the 21 
American Republics accepted a Treaty 
which provides: | 


“There shall be no distinction based on 
sex as regards nationality, in their legis- 


lation or in their practice.” 


In May, 1934, the United States rati- 
fied this Treaty and amended its laws to 
conform to it. A bill to this effect was 


passed unanimously by Congress and > 


signed by the President. In America to- 
day a2 woman now can keep not only her 
nationality when she marries but may 
transmit it to her children. Chile also has 
already ratified the Treaty. 


HIS splendid triumph in the western 

hemisphere gave women renewed cour- 
age. The West was not going back on 
women ; it was even advancing their cause. 
A woman sat in President Roosevelt’s 
Cabinet. Surely reactionary Europe must 
wake up to the situation. So the Women’s 
Consultative Committee on Nationality 
called to its aid a big group of women for 
work at Geneva during the 1934 Assem- 
bly and sent deputations to the represen- 
tatives of all the different countries in an 


Britain), 


effort to get their program before the 
Assembly. Some of the women who under- 
took the work were: Lady Aberdeen 
(Great Britain), Miss Monica Ador 
(Switzerland), Afme. Blanche Z. Baralt 
(Cuba), Miss Katherine Devereux Blake 
(U. 8. A.), Mrs. Emily Bullock (U.S. A.), 
Mlle. Leonora Cespedes, (Columbia), Miss 
Thora Daugaard (Denmark), Miss Mad- 
eleine Doty (U. S. A.), Miss D. Duesbury 
(Australia), Miss L. C. van Eeghen (Hol-— 
land), Dr. Renée Girod (Switzerland), 
Mrs. Edith Glanville (Australia), Mrs. D. 
Ginarajadasa (India), Mrs. Alice Green 
(Great Britain), Miss Rowena Green 


A.), Miss Louisa Jaques (Swit- 


zerland), Miss Sophie Kovaleska (Po- 
land), Mrs. Pethick-Lawrence (Great- 
Mrs. Lola Maverick Lloyd 
(U. 8S. A.), Miss Elsie Maitland (Great 
Britain), Frau Lilian von Matsch (Aus- 
tria), Miss Florence McFarlane (Great 
Britain), Miss Evelyn Newman (U.S. A.), 
Miss Alice Paul (U. 8S. A.), Miss O. Pega- 
now (Lithuania), Mrs. Annette Roberts 
(U. 8. A.), Mme Helene Rominciano (Ru- 
mania), Miss Blanche Roulet (Switzer- 
land), Mme. Shirin-Fozdar (Persia), 
Lady Lena Simson (Great Britain), Dr. 
Rosa Welt-Straus (Palestine), Miss 
Mabel Vernon (U. 8S. A.), Mrs. Lottie 
Whyte (Great Britain), Miss Matilde 
Widegren (Sweden). 


WO or three delegates were assigned 

to each woman. Delegates were pur- 
sued to their hotels, followed into hotel 
lifts, caught at their committee meetings 
and dinners, Many were friendly. The rep- 
resentatives of the Latin American Repub- 
lics were with the women. At a meeting of 
the Latin American delegations a commit- 
tee was appointed, consisting of the repre- 
sentatives of Mexico, Colombia and Vene- 
zuela, to find means of bringing the Mon- 
tevideo Equal Nationality Treaty before 
the Assembly. China was ready to lend 
a hand. It had made one of its alternate 
delegates a woman, at the request of the 
Women’s Consultative Committee, for the 
special purpose of aiding in the nation- 
ality campaign. Turkey professed itself 
strong for the women’s cause. The smaller 
nations began to be less antagonistic, but 
the big nations, England, France and 
Italy, were adamant. 

It was plain then where power in the 
League lay. No small nation was willing 
to be the first to take up a cause that was 
unpopular with the big powers. There 
were too many axes to grind: a seat on 
the Council, financial support, or a se- 
curity pact. It would never do to dis- 


please one of the big fellows when so 
much was at stake. Even the women dele- 
gates who had won their appointment 
through men did not dare go against the 
men in their delegation. Besides, the wom- 
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“November 10, 1934 


en delegates were few. In the 54 nations 
represented there was only one full- 
fledged woman delegate, namely Miss Hes- 
selgrin from Sweden, and eleven alternate 
women delegates. 

So the days slipped by. The League 
meetings were nearly half over. Then 
Russia was admitted and took her place 
not in the Assembly but on the Council of 
the League. She was admitted but with- 
out great enthusiasm. There was no pro- 
longed applause, no eager greetings. The 
Russian delegates must have felt a bit 
lonely. 

It was then the women decided to send 
a deputation to the Russians. The women 
were no more popular than Russia; per- 
haps two unpopular groups could help 


one another. So one morning at eleven, 


five women marched down to the Hotel 
d’Angleterre. They were Mrs. Pethick- 
Lawrence of England, Frau von Matsch 
of Austria, and from the United States, 
Mrs. Annette Roberts of Milwaukee, 
Mabel Vernon of Washington, Madeleine 
Z. Doty of New York. Mr. Litvinoff re- 
ceived the women in his private sitting 
room. His wife came in to lend support. 
But he did not need it. Soon he was smil- 
ing broadly, for not only did the women 
congratulate him on Russia’s entry into 
the League but they praised his country 
for its sense of justice in giving women 
the same rights as men. : 
“Yes,” said Mr. Litvinoff, “we have 
no distinction based on sex. Women 
everywhere in Russia have the same rights 
as men. I am quite with you in your de- 
mand for equality in nationality. I don’t 
see why we shouldn’t help you. Russia is 
not taking an active part in the League 
affairs this year, we are here this time to 
study and learn. Therefore I hesitate to 
take up your cause. Still I know how 
hard it is to get such matters presented 
and if a suitable letter can be drafted, 
I will be the first to sign it provided you 
can get enough other signatures to give the 
matter a standing before the Assembly.” 


T was an appreciative little group of 
women that left Mr. Litvinoff, Then 


came a hectic 24 hours. There was only~. 


one day left in which to secure 15 signa- 
tures, the maximum permitted for a peti- 
tion to the Assembly, under the Assembly 
rules. After that date no new proposal 
could be brought before the Assembly this 
year. First a letter was drafted and 
signed by Mr. Litvinoff. It read as follows: 


ee “September 21, 1934. 
“To the President of the Assembly, 
“Your Excellency, 

“In view of the world-wide restrictions 
upon the rights of women,—the right to 
earn a living, the right to an education, 
to hold public office, to enter the profes- 
sions,—and in view of the interdepend- 
ence of nationality and the right to work, 
the following delegations request that 
there be brought before the First Commis- 
sion the Convention for equality for wom- 


en in nationality entered into at the re- | 


cent Conference of American Republics at 
Montevideo. 


“Trusting that this action may be taken 
immediately, 


“We are etc.” 


ITH this first signature standing 

boldly out it was fairly easy to secure 
others. One delegate after another who 
had been at all friendly was pursued, 
until below Russia’s signature appeared 
the following list: Czechoslovakia, Tur- 
key, Mexico, Chile, Colombia, China, 
Panama, Siam, Dominican Republic, 
Haiti, Argentine, Yugoslavia, Latvia and 
New Zealand. This made the 15 signa- 
tures allowed. By this time many other 
countries were ready to sign. But their 
aid was not needed. It was 12.25 P. M. 
as the 15th signature was secured. Only 
five minutes before the letter had to be in 
to the Administrative Committee if the 
matter was to be taken up this year. It 
was with a great sigh of relief that the 
women turned homeward for lunch. 

But the ways of the League are mani- 
fold. The Bureau or Administrative Com- 
mittee consists of the President of the As- 
sembly, the President of the Council and 
the six chairmen of the League Commis- 
sions. Among these are representatives of 
the big powers. They were astounded at 
the success of the women. They could not 
ignore the request of 15 countries, but 
they carefully ignored the fact that the 
request for a hearing on the matter of 
nationality was for this year. Time was 
short, every one was eager to go home. 
They took advantage of the situation. 
They proceeded to act as though the re- 
quest had been made for the following 
year. They recommended that the subject 
of equality in nationality be placed on 
the agenda of the next Assembly. 

There is no doubt that a real victory 
was achieved. On September 26, before 
the entire Assembly, the President read 
the communication he had received from 


the 15 countries, and it was voted that 


the Montevideo Equal Nationality Treaty 
would be dealt with in the next Assembly. 
During the consideration of this matter, 
the alternate woman delegate from Den- 
mark, Mile. Henni Forchhammer, made 
the following speech: 

“Equality in nationality between the 
sexes is a question which women’s organi- 
zations, both national and international, 
have worked for, for years. I am sure 
I speak for millions of women all over the 
world when I express our gratitude to 


the framers of the Montevideo Convention 


and those Governments which have signed 
it. This satisfaction was expressed a few 
months ago in a resolution passed by the 
International Council of Women at their 
Paris Congress, urging the National Coun- 
cils ‘to press forward legislation in their 
own countries to give women, married or 
not, the same right as men to determine 
their nationality so as to make it pos- 
sible for their Governments to adhere to 
the Montevideo Convention.’ 

“T also want to express our satisfaction 
that this question has been put on the 
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agenda for the next Assembly. We urge 
that during this year Governments will 
give this question their closest attention, 
and I am sure the women’s organizations 
will be glad to cooperate with their Gov- 
ernments in order to reach a satisfactory 
result.” 


But this did not close the matter. It 
is true the Women’s Consultative Com- 
mittee had done their part, but there were 
representatives from two of the organi- 
zations who were not satisfied, who 
wanted more than mere equality in na- 
tionality brought before the Assembly. 
These two groups were The Inter Ameri- 
can Commission of Women and the 
Women’s International League for Peace 
and Freedom. They felt equality in na- 


tionality was only a small step. The. 


women of the Western Hemisphere were 
making real progress, but the women of 
Europe were suffering untold hardship. 
They were being forced out of their jobs 
and pushed back to the ancient domain 
of “children, kitchen and church.” It was 
high time the League should consider the 
whole status of women. The women ought 
at least to have the same standing and 


consideration that a minority group . 


would have in the League. 


T was the Inter American Commission 
of Women who had done so much to 
achieve the triumph at Montevideo. Two 
women stood out in the fight, Doris 
Stevens, who went to Montevideo, and 
Alice Paul who remained in Washington. 
Alice Paul was in Geneva. She had been 
in the front of the nationality fight. Now 
she rallied her forces. Her most valiant 
supporters were Lilian von Matsch of 
Austria, Mme. Baralt of Cuba, Mrs. Lloyd 
of the United States of America. Thanks 
to their campaign, ten of the South Amer- 
ican Republics, practically all of those 
whom it was possible to reach at this late 
hour, presented the following letter to 

the Assembly : ; 

“September 26, 1934. 


“To the President of the Assembly, 


“Your Excellency: 

“In consideration of the fact that the 
League of Nations is an international 
organization designed to defend human 
rights, the following delegations deem it 
urgent that the League take cognizance of 
the present widespread and alarming en- 
croachments upon the rights and liberties 
of women, and, recognizing that the 
League has no more loyal supporters in 
its work for international peace than the 
women of the world, believe that the 
League should show its appreciation of 
the services of women by giving imme- 
diate attention to every circumstance im- 
perilling their welfare. 

“Since the Bureau has found it impos- 
sible to give consideration at the present 
time to the subject of the nationality of 
women and has, we understand, put this 
subject on the agenda of the next session 
of the Assembly, we, the undersigned, re- 
quest that there be included on the agenda 
not only the subject of women’s nation- 
ality but also the entire status of women, 
giving particular attention to the Treaty 
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signed by four Governments at Monte- 
video (December 1933) to remove all een 
distinctions based on sex. 


“We also request the Assembly, or the 
proper authorities, as an emergency mat- 
ter, to bring the whole critical situation 
_ affecting the position of women before the 

Council of the Lor at the earliest pos- 
sible moment. 


“We are etc.” 


The ten South American countries who 


Churchmen Vote TLANTIC CIT 


‘To Admit Women N, d., Oct. 16, 
| (A.P.) — Upsetting 
tradition, the House 


Little Rock, Ark., 


f Deputies at the 
October 17, 1934. 


5ist Triennial Gen- 
eral Episcopal Con- 


vention voted women a place in the chief 


administrative body of the church today. 

Heated debate preceded the action, but 
final word was a plea for recognition of 
the “ability, generosity, and effectiveness” 
of women in church work by Roswell Page 
of Beaver Dam, Va., brother of the late 
Ambassador Walter Hines Page and a lay 
delegate to the convention. 

If the House of Bishops concurs in the 
action, four members of the Episcopal 
Women’s Auxiliary will be elected to aug- 
ment the National Council of 24 which 
administers the church’s affairs in the in- 
terim between triennial sessions. 

Opposition to the plan was expressed 
by the Rev. Frederick C. Fleming, rector 
of Trinity Church, New York, who de- 
clared : 

“We have enough fooubia in the Na- 
tional Council at this time without 
women.” 

The Rev. Stanley C. Hughes of New- 
port, Va., said the measure was not ap- 
proved ad a majority of the Women’s 
Auxiliary and that the church women 
themselves did not want representation 
on the Council. 


Woman Heads 
Big Store 


Ew YorK, Oct. 
8 — Mrs. 
tense. McQuarrie 
Odlum, who “never 
held a job before” 
and “never earned 
a penny in her life,” 
was elected today 
to the presidency of a large department 
store here. 


By Anna Petersen, 
Associated Press 
Correspondent, 
October 8, 1934. 


She succeeded Paul J. Bonwit, founder 


of the department store 35 years ago, who 
retired because of ill health. 

“Intuition and horse sense,” said Mrs. 
Odlum, “were my only qualifications when 
I began to study the store two years ago.” 

Auburn-haired, gentle-mannered and 42, 
the first woman president of one of New 
York’s large stores explained her swift 
rise. 


Hor- 


affixed their signatures were: Argentine, 
Bolivia, Cuba, Dominican Republic, Haiti, 
Honduras, Mexico, Panama, Peru and 
Uruguay. 

At the final session, September 27, the 


President, Mr. Sandler, arose and read 


this letter and it was voted that the mat- 
ter should be put on the agenda of the 
next Assembly. Thus a big opportunity 
awaits the League next year. 


Press Comment 
- Two years ago, Atlas Corporation, an 
investment trust, acquired controlling in- 
terest in the store. Floyd B. Odlum, 
president. | 

The trust asked his wife to study the 
store from the customers’ viewpoint. . 

“Women know what women want in a 
store,” said Mrs. Odlum. “Our new de- 
partments have been highly successful, 
and I believe the outlook is very promis- 
Women Are Major Airs. FRANKLIN 
Political Force 


Times-Dispatch, 
27, 1934. 


~ is doing a splendid 
thing in campaign- 
ing for a friend in 
New York State, 


even though it may 


be a “bit hard on the opposing candidate,” 
in the opinion of Mrs. Edith Houghton 
Hooker, editor of Equa Ricuts, member 
of the National Council of the National 


Woman’s Party, and here to attend the 


Eastern Conference of that. organization. 

“The more that women engage in poli- 
ties, the better our national condition will 
be,” she said last night. 

“In one sense, the New Deal has been 
beneficial to women. In another sense, 
it’s not a New Deal at all. 

“The present administration has recog- 
nized a few women, such as Secretary of 
Labor Perkins, for their ability. But in 
the compilation and execution of the va- 
rious codes under NRA, with their vary- 
ing differentials in wages between men 
and women employees, it has been very 
harmful. 3 | | 

“Our organization, of course, is inter- 


ested in obtaining Equal Rights for wom- 


en. We sincerely believe that it is up to 
women today to solve most of our major 
problems. 

“War? Of course. When war ‘is ended, 
women will end it. 

“Relief? Relief funds generally have 
not been impartially divided. Virtually 
all relief organizations have considered 
only the problem of the man. There are 
almost, and perhaps as many destitute 
women. But what Federal agencies such 
as PWA or CCC have been created to care 
for women? 

“Social relations? You will find that 
the great majority of women who believe 


It must . 
consider the whole status of women, in- 


D. RoosEvELtT 


. Equal Rights 


cluding the Montevideo Treaty for full 


Equal Rights. The delegates to the 
League can be sure women will line the 
front benches next year. What is said 
will be held in their favor or disfavor. 
No longer can they comfortably sit back 


- and smoke their cigars and discuss “the 


traffic in women.” They are being asked 
now by women: “What are you going to 
do about us?” “Are you going to treat 
us as human beings and equals?” 


in Equal Rights have a deep contempt for 


such things as alimony. Women want to 
be on an equal, an independent, plane with 
men. The quicker that we in our civic, 
industrial and commercial life can forget — 
that a woman is a female, the better off 
the entire world will be. 

“qual Rights is the only possible base 
upon which we may erect an enduring 
civilization. Women must become eco- 
nomically independent. 

“We ask only that the constitutional 
rights which the Fourteenth Amendment 
should grant us and apparently does not 
should be given to us. 

“It is unfortunate that so far we have 
not attained that goal. For in many 
States women cannot serve as yet on 
juries. And of late, even in the Federal 
Government, there has been discrimina- 
tion against the employment of married 
women. Yet there is no reason whatever 
why a married woman should not work, 
especially if her husband is incapacitated, 


unemployed, or able to produce only a 


meager living for them both.” 

Mrs. Hooker is a cousin of Alanson 
Bigelow Houghton, former Ambassador 
to Great Britain, and is an aunt of Kath- 


-erine Hepburn, famous movie star. 


from the Field 


Amelia Walker to Speak 
MELIA HIMES WALKER, Chair- 
man of the Maryland Branch of the 
National. Woman’s Party, will be the 
guest of honor and-speaker at a tea and 
reception to be given by the Baltimore 
Branch of the Party, Tuesday, November 
13, at 2.30 P. M., in the ballroom of the 
City Club in Baltimore. Mrs. Walker 
will tell of her recent travels in Europe 
and what she learned of the status of 
women in the countries she visited. Mrs. 
J. William Funck, president of the 


Branch, will introduce Mrs. Walker and — 


will preside at the short business meeting 
which will precede her address. 
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